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[The matter in this issue contains a considerable amount 
of detail, which, however, is deemed important, especially 
the statistical data. The Department will welcome sug- 
gestions from readers as to the extent to which such de- 
tailed data are found useful. Attention is called particu- 
larly to the first article which deals with an important and 
neglected American social problem.—TuHeE Ebiror.] 


American Indians and the Courts 


| i Two bills have been introduced into the United States 


House of Representatives designed to readjust the rela- 
tions of American Indians to the civil and criminal laws 
of the United States and of the several states. The Leavitt 
bill (H. R. 7826), now in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, provides that “hereafter the 
civil and criminal laws of the United States shall apply 
to Indians, and the United States District and Circuit 
Courts shall have jurisdiction over crimes and misdemean- 
ors or other violations of federal statutes committed within 
Indian reservations by or against Indians.” It further 
provides that Indian custom marriage and divorce shall be 
abolished one year after the approval of this act, and 
“thereafter Indians shall comply with the marriage and 
divorce laws of the state within which they reside.” 


The bill proposes that the “reservation courts of Indian 
offenses shall have jurisdiction, under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, over 

~offenses committed by Indians on Indian reservations for 
which no punishment is provided by federal law.” 


The other bill (H. R. 9315), introduced by Mr. Frear 
and now before the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
differs in three distinct features from the preceding bill, 
as follows: (1) “The reservation courts of Indian 
offenses are hereby abolished and all criminal jurisdiction 
is hereby taken away from the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or any subordinate 
of such officials”; (2) That for felonies not covered in 
federal statutes and for all misdemeanors and “in all civil 
matters, the laws of the state within whose boundaries 
the Indian reservation is located shall be applied,” and the 
United States District Courts shall have exclusive juris- 
diction over felonies and over appeals in other cases; (3) 
Appointment is provided for, by the United States Dis- 
trict Courts as need shall arise, of Indian law enforce- 
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ment magistrates “who shall be deputy officers of the 
court.” Nominations made by tribal councils “shall be 
taken into consideration by the court” in appointing these 
law enforcement magistrates. 

This bill further provides “that where Indian tribal 
authority exists and Indian custom continues operative, 
said tribal authority and custom shall prevail in all civil 
and criminal matters other than felonies.” This, of course, 
would include Indian custom marriage and divorce, which 
the preceding bill would abolish. Both of these bills have 
their advocates, but the latter is understood to have the 
support of the educated Indians. 

The discussion now going on brings again to the fore 
the many great changes which have already taken place 
in the lives and surroundings of the Indian people. Sev- 
eral questions are commonly asked by the public at large. 
For example: (1) Are not the Indians dying out? 
(2) Are they all alike so that uniform regulations can 
be made? (3) Do not the young people go “back to the 
blanket”? (4) Why should we appropriate money for 
them when they are so well-to-do? 


‘ A few facts on each of these questions will be in place 
ere: 

1, The number of the so-called full-bloods is decreasing 
because of inter-marriage of Indian young people with 
their neighbors in their home communities. The total 
number of Indians, however, so far as facts are available, 
does not seem to have greatly decreased, according to the 
last census, which shows approximately 373,000 in the 
United States, including Alaska. 

2. Probably the Indians are no more all alike than are 
all Europeans. Certainly the languages of many tribes 
differ more than do the languages of some of the European 
nations. They are scattered on about 147 reservations 
and in communities in twenty states. There are more than 
150 tribal bands and clans, all speaking different dialects 
and languages. There are, of course, certain character- 
istics common to the aborigines of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but there are also differences. A few years ago 
we classified the Indians according to their localities or 
indigenous occupations; for example, the plains tribes, 
the nomadic shepherds of the Southwest ; the village tribes, 
the fishermen of the Northwest and the civilized tribes of 
the Southeast. Today there seems to be a tendency, much 
less scientific, to classify Indians about as follows: (1) 
The picturesque type, often featured in magazines and 


— 
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railroad literature ; (2) those who still live in Indian com- 
munities according to many old customs but who have 
adopted some of the modern ways—frequently the poor- 
est—and are emerging into something better or worse, 
according to their surroundings. They are no longer 
segregated as heretofore since settlers have bought or 
leased farms on the surplus Indian land; (3) the young 
people who, influenced by education and changing environ- 
ment, are entering the cities, towns and rural districts 
to which their work calls them and are becoming on the 
whole a quiet, unassuming, worthy people, an asset to 
their communities and to the nation. 

3. With reference to the return of the Indian to old 
tribal habits after education, or in popular parlance 
“return to the blanket,” one must consider how little edu- 
cation we have really given the Indian, particularly the 
young people. Few white Americans with only fifth or 
sixth grade education, which, in general, has been the most 
afforded the Indians, become leaders in their cities or 
communities. The government Indian schools, however, 
which now number about 233, and the mission schools, 
are extending their work, and in a few places are adding 
high schools. The older people are ceasing to ridicule 
the young people as they see those who are advancing 
side by side with white boys and girls. Their pride in 
their children’s advancement, though often concealed, is 
great and they are more and more planning how their 
children may become educated and go forward with the 
best around them. Much more could be said in answer 
to this question that involves the familiar subject of the 
education of primitive peoples, with slow results becoming 
evident generation after generation. 

4. The exaggerated idea that the Indians of Oklahoma 
and the adjoining region are rich, shows how quickly the 
public generalizes from a few facts. The “poor rich 
Indians” are but a handful compared with the great num- 
bers of hard workers of whom we hear little or nothing 
but who are making as great sacrifices as are any parents 
to give their children chances for education and advance- 
ment in their work. Even thousands of those Indians 
who have inherited rich oil and mineral lands have profited 
little by them due largely to the abuses of guardianship 
and other evils now proved by undoubted testimony. For 
instance, in his report on the condition of affairs in the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, the Superintendent 
of these tribes in 1923 reported after special investigation 
that in six of the forty counties under his supervision, 
out of a total of 14,229 cases of Indian guardianship there 
were 9,042 cases “in which, by reason of the fact that 
no reports were in the files, no information as to receipts 
or as to expenses of administration could be obtained. 

Of the total 5,187 cases, in which the reports on 
file were examined, 2,821 were those relating to estates 
of Indian wards, 494 were those relating to freedmen 
wards, and 287 were those relating to estates of white 
wards, and of 1,585 cases the persons examining the files 
were unable to determine as to racial classification of the 
wards.” In examining the 2,821 Indian cases, the cost 
of administration, which included court costs. costs of 
guardians’ bonds, attorneys’ fees, ete., was $2,002.385.37, 
or 13.57 per cent of the total receipts. This cost to those 
Indian wards for the administration of their estates was 
“more than was appropriated for the entire supervision 
in six years of the forty counties where most of these 
tribes resided.” The report concluded that there were 
“many cases in which bad management and great waste of 
the estates have been the rule”; that there were “extrava- 
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gant and unwarranted allowances for maintenance and 
personal expenses of the wards; that guardians’ and 
attorneys’ fees are excessive, and in many cases uncon- 
scionable; that the cost of administration through the 
probate courts of Oklahoma constitute an unfair tax upon 
the estates.” 

Certainly the action taken by Congress upon the present 
bills will affect seriously the future relationship of the 
Indian to our government and, indirectly, the whole prob- 
lem of the relations of Indians to American life. 


Interracial Movements Report 


During March and April, significant meetings of inter- 
racial organizations were held in the South. The Woman's 
Missionary Council of the M. E. Church, South, met at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., March 10-17. The Council received the report 
of its Commission on Race Relations which showed a suc- 
cessful year of activity toward three objectives: (1) a 
better knowledge on the part of the white women of the 
achievements and possibilities of the Negro; (2) a knowl- 
edge of conditions hindering the progress and happiness 
of the Negro, gained by first-hand contacts with the Negro 
home, school and church; (3) the development of a defi- 
nite conviction of responsibility for the conditions of 
injustice surrounding the Negro, and “a definite program 
for the discharge of our obligation.” The Commission 
reported having received over $8,000 and having spent 
about $3,500 for its work. 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation and the 


Executive Committee of the Commission on the skegee i 


and Race Relations of the Federal Council met at Tuskegee 
Institute, April 8-10, in what was regarded by those in 
attendance as the best meeting yet held in the promise 
of better racial relations. A general summary of develop- 
ments during the past year showed a definite, strong 
reaction of local public opinion in Southern states against 
lynchings. Texas has a clean record in this connection for 
the first time. Only one lynching was reported in the 
entire country for the first three months in 1926—a lower 
rate than in any year preceding. The Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation reported the completion of plans 
for awarding medals to sheriffs in Southern states who 
protect prisoners and prevent lynchings. 


Specific reports from several of the state interracial 
committees were significant. Texas reported an awakened 
conscience on race relations reflected in a marked change 
in the attitude of the press in handling news stories con- 
cerning Negroes; in the recognition of Negroes as an 


in all civic and economic programs; in a more intellige 
interest in the need for Negro rural schools; and in an 
“increased willingness of white groups to listen to and 
discuss seriously the subject of race relations”; in the 
freedom of the state from lynchings; and in a more 
cohesive and interested state interracial organization. 
The Georgia Committee reported that an anti-lynching 
bill sponsored by one of the leading business men of the 
state which gave the Governor power to remove a sheriff 
guilty of negligence in the protection of prisoners had 
been reported out of committee in the Georgia Legisla- 
ture. The number of lynchings in Georgia dropped to 
two in 1925 and in each case the judges of the Circuit 
Court in which the lynchings occurred gave strong charges 
to grand juries calling upon them to find and punish the 
mob murderers. The Committee promoted the bringing 


economic factor by including them as a matter of igen 
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of Roland Hayes, famous Negro singer, to Atlanta with 
the sponsorship of the Southern Musical Bureau of 
Auanta and the patronage of a group of Atlanta’s most 
prominent society leaders. The recital, which received 
enthusiastic praise from the press and from music lovers, 
was given in the city auditorium to an audience of over 
5,000 white and colored people. 

The speedy passage of an ordinance through the City 
Council of Atlanta preventing Negro barbers from serv- 
ing white patrons resulted in efforts of several civic organ- 
izations to secure its repeal. The Council was forced to 
amend the ordinance to make it apply only to colored 
barbers serving white women and white children under 

the age of fourteen. The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 

nas had the part of the ordinance prohibiting service to 

white children restrained by a temporary injunction, and 
hearings for a permanent injunction have been postponed 
several times at the request of the interested white barbers. 
These steps against Negro barbers would have the effect 
of stifling competition with white barbers through the 
use of a race appeal. This has special significance in 
Atlanta because the finest barber shops for white trade 
are owned and operated by Negroes. 


The Kentucky Committee reported an unusual coopera- 
tive plan for promoting health activities among colored 
people and strenuous action of the state government and 
other authorities to prevent lynchings in the state; also a 
very successful sixth annual state conference, and a grow- 
ing experience on the part of local white and colored 
groups in working together for mutual community inter- 

The Virginia leaders reported strong reaction of 


urch ests. 
egee iberal white sentiment in that state against attempts to 


se in pass segregation bills in the state Legislature. 
muse The Tennessee Committee reported marked advance- 
elop- ment in Negro education through the use of both public 
rong | and private funds. Eighteen county sheriffs of Tennessee 
ainst reported feeling between the races of their communities 
nfor | good. Five of these sheriffs had avoided lynchings by 
\ the moving their prisoners to other jails. One stood off the 
ower mob at the point of a gun. Twenty-four county superin- 
a & tendents of public schools reported increasing interracial 
plans | cooperation; fifteen reported increased teachers’ salaries 
who and eighteen reported improvement in school buildings. 
Tennessee “has passed the million dollar mark in the use 
racial of the Rosenwald Fund for the erection of colored 
cened | schools.” Tennessee reported also “a general tendency 
lange among church groups and others to establish race rela- 
con- }| tions committees or departments.” Evidence of the degree 
1s an | to which the movement is affecting local communities was 
ours iven in the Interracial Blue Book issued by the Inter- 
lige cial League of Memphis and Shelby counties. It is an 
in an | epitome of the work and plans of educational, civic and 
» and | community committees. 
n the South Carolina reported “the slow but sure awakening 
more | of the white people”; the recognition of the potential 
. value of Negroes as citizens as well as laborers: increas- 
ching | ing confidence of the Negro in the friendship of liberal 
rf . white people: a “marked improvement in the attitude of 
_ d the press in publishing the good and giving less promi- 
2 ; i nence to the bad,” and response to a very definite effort 
~ ~ to obtain recognition for Negroes who have excelled in 
a art and literature. 
Arcuit 
arges From the North and South come reports of successful 
sh the | local cooperative activities. In Youngstown, Ohio, last 
inging | month a “get together” mass meeting was held in one of 
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the largest white churches from which many were turned 
away. The women of the Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations have launched an Interracial Con- 
ference of Church Women for the fall. The Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order reports eager interest in its 
second summer conference, which will include a week’s 
session on race relations, at Olivet, Michigan. 


Women Workers in Oklahoma 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has recently issued Bulletin No. 48, 
“Women in Oklahoma Industries.” In contains some 
illuminating facts involving race relations. The study 
covered factories, stores, laundries, telephone exchanges, 
hotels and restaurants in twenty-five towns of the state, 
including 172 establishments employing 8,617 workers, of 
whom 3,887 were white women and 249, or six per cent 
of the total women, were Negroes. The white women 
workers were fairly well distributed throughout all the 
industries covered, but all the Negro women except 9 
were employed in laundries and in hotels and restaurants, 
thus showing the racial limitation of employment. 

The conjugal condition of 2,383 white women showed 
46 per cent single, 33.2 per cent married, 20.7 per cent 
widowed, separated, or divorced. Of 154 Negro women, 
20.1 per cent were single, 46.8 per cent married, 33.1 per 


. cent widowed, separated, or divorced. This is in harmony 


with the facts about white and Negro women in gainful 
employment throughcut the United States. The age dis- 
tribution of the women was as follows: Of 2,454 white 
women, 53.1 per cent were under twenty-five years of 
age; 13.9 per cent were twenty-five and under thirty; 
33 per cent were thirty years and over. Of 126 Negro 
women, 28.2 per cent were under twenty-five; 27.6 per 
cent were twenty-five and under thirty; and 44.2 per 
cent were thirty years or over. Of 2,464 white women, 
14.7 per cent were living independently, 79.6 per cent 
living at home, 5.6 per cent living with relatives. Of 
154 Negro women, 18.2 per cent were living indepen- 
dently, 79.9 per cent living at home, and 1.9 per cent 
living with relatives. 

The disadvantage in the economic status of the Negro 
women is shown in the median week’s earnings. The 
median week’s earnings for the white women for all indus- 
tries covered were $12.15 in April, 1923, and $13 in 
April, 1924; while Negro women’s median week’s earn- 
ings were $8.70 in April, 1923, and $8.20 in 1924. The 
median week’s earnings of full-time white workers were 
$15.00. So little material was available about earnings 
of Negro women “that no study of earnings in relation 
to hours worked or of rates in relation to scheduled hours 
was possible. Only 24 of the [Negro] women [working 
in laundries] were reported as having worked the full 
week. The earnings of these women ranged from 
$7 to $16, and the median for these full-time workers was 
only $9.50. Both in 1923 and in 1924 the earnings of 
the Negro women fell below their rates. The median 
earnings in 1924 [for them] were $7.70 and the median 
rate was $9.25, while in 1923 the earnings and rates 
showed medians of $8.55 and $9.20, respectively.” 

The handicap of the Negro women in earning power 
is further brought out in the median week’s earnings in 
hotels and restaurants where nearly all of the Negro 
women were employed. In April, 1924, the median 


week’s earnings of 406 white women employed in hotels 
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and restaurants were $11.75; those of 185 Negro women 
employed were $10.00. The wages of the 406 white 
women ranged mainly between $7.00 and $20.00 per week, 
while the large majority of the Negro women’s wages 
fell within the range of $6.00 and $13.00 per week. 

The educational opportunity and equipment of the two 
groups are reflected in the facts recorded about these 
women. Of 2,403 white women, 33.3 per cent had com- 
pleted school at the end of the eighth grade; 45.7 per cent 
had advanced beyond the eighth grade. “Only 9 women 
had never attended school, and less than one-fifth of the 
total had quit school before completing the eighth grade.” 
Of 150 Negro women, 2 had never attended school; 
“over one-fifth of the Negro workers had completed the 
eighth grade and stopped there; and practically three- 
tenths had gone on beyond the eighth.” 


Texas Surveys Its Schools 


The Texas Educational Survey Commission has recently 
issued a general report of its survey of the schools of 
that state which has important interracial aspects. This 
is the final volume and summary of a series of reports, 
the previous ones covering special topics such as financial 
support, vocational education, etc. 

Texas has not only Negro children to educate, but a 
group of non-English-speaking children, mainly Mexican. 
‘Texas spent annually in 1921 and 1922, $30.77 per child 
5 to 18 years of age, compared with an average expendi- 
ture by the District of Columbia of $57.68. The median 
of seventeen Southern states including the District of 
Columbia was $21.91. There are no figures giving the 
comparative expenditures for white, Negro and Mexican 
children for the state as a whole but there is a comparison 
giving the apportionment made for selected common school 
districts. ‘Twelve such districts falling in four different 
counties gave total white teachers’ salaries as follows: 
one district over $5,000, two districts between $2,500 and 
$3,000, four districts from $2,000 to $2,500 and five 
districts between $1,200 and $2,000. The Negro teachers’ 
salaries in five districts were between $750 and $1,000 
and in seven districts between $280 and $600. The length 
of school term for white schools was 8 months in 8 dis- 
tricts, 7 months in 2 districts, and 5 and 6 months in the 
remaining two districts. The Negro school terms were 8 
months in 1 district, 7 months in 1 district, 6 months in 
3 districts, 54 months in 1 district, 5 months in 3 dis- 
tricts and 4 months in 3 districts. Speaking of salaries 
of Negro teachers, the report says, “The average is about 
fifty per cent below white teachers.” However, “at least 
one large city in the state placed white and colored teachers 
on the same salary schedule. Several instances were inci- 
dentally discovered in the state in which this is the 
practice.” 

The difference between the provision of school facili- 
ties for white American and Mexican children is shown 
by school districts selected in three counties. The Amer- 
ican schools had total teachers’ salaries ranging from 
$5,065 down to $768.98, while the total salaries of teachers 
of Mexican children ranged from $750 down to $250. 

A questionnaire sent out to elementary teachers over 
the state brought replies from 8,571 white teachers and 
755 colored teachers. These questionnaires were designed 
to ascertain the maturity, educational equipment and 
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experience of this grade of teacher. In schools of all 
classes, from one-teacher schools to schools of four or 
more teachers, the median age of 7,621 white women 
teachers was 24.9 years, and the median age of 900 white 
men teachers was 30.3 years. The median age of 61] 
Negro women teachers was 28.4 years and 123 Negro 
men teachers was 41.4 years. The teaching experience of 
7,621 white women teachers was 5.3 years and of 950 
white men teachers 5.2 years, while the teaching experi- 
ence of 623 Negro women teachers was 7.9 years and 
of 125 Negro men teachers 14.4 years. The educational 
equipment of these teachers was indicated by the fact that 
of 7,621 white women teachers 48 per cent were gradu- 
ates of high school and 6 per cent had not attended hig 
school, while 32 per cent of the Negro women teache 
were high school graduates and 16 per cent had nc ? 
attended high school. 


In a special chapter on Negro education the report 
States that among seventeen states having separate white 
and Negro schools, Texas ranges fourth in Negro illiter- 
acy. Commenting on a table showing the length of the 
school year, the report states, “From these data it is 
evident there is a great deal of discrimination against the 
Negro in the length of school year that is made available 
to him. This discrimination is especially pronounced in 
the common school district. The Negro can- 
not be given a shorter school year and reasonably be 
expected to make the educational progress he would with 
a more adequate length of year.” 


A comparative table of expenditures for white and 
Negro pupils shows that in 1925 the scholastic per capi 
investment in school plants for white children was $92.54 
and for colored children $23. The number of white pupils 
enrolled per teacher was 33, the number of Negro children 
per teacher was 46. 

The report emphasizes the need for special attention 
to schools and the training of teachers for the non-English- 
speaking children. Commendation is given the work done 
in San Antonio, and special work is urged, based upon 
this and other experience which should be collected and 
made available by the State Department of Education. 
The first aim in the schools in San Antonio has been to 
give the child a knowledge of English; second, to acquaint 
him with the social habits and ideals of his American 
environment. The child is thus receiving education for 
his occupation, for citizenship and for character. 

“In some communities the Mexican children are 
segregated in the schools and in some they are placed 
from the beginning in the same rooms with the English- 
speaking children. In many communities the 
Mexicans are lax in sending their children to school. 
Suggestions are made for enforcement of school atten- 
dance for Mexican children. 

“The danger of the present situation lies in letting each 
community meet the problem as it pleases. Some aré 
acting with high ideals of service and a liberal financial 
attitude, others are exploiting the Mexican and pursuing 
a niggardly financial policy toward him in school affairs. 
The deliberate judgment of the people of the state should 
determine at least the broad outlines of the policy to be 
pursued. This judgment should be expressed in legisla- 
tion where practicable and in public sentiment when legis- 
lation is not feasible.” 
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